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PATRIOTIC ADDRESS. 


Original. 


Written by J. WILLS, and delivered hy MRS. GROVES, in the saloon of 


the Museum, July 4th, 1838. 


When freedom’s goddess, like a white plumed dove, 


Descended from her starry throne above, 
She flapped her pivions o’er the eastern clime,— 
There struck her anthem to the march of time: 
The hills and dales and fertile plains, 
The Alps sublime, where wildness reigns,— 
All nature caught the eterna! song, 
Of freedom from oppressions wrong. 


In ancient days when Athens yet was young, 
Or Rome had caught the fire her poets sung, 
She perched her on their domes and glittering spires, 
@ And gazed with watchful eyes on sons and sires; 
Till some were taught by nature’s laws, 
To draw the sword in Freedom’s cause, 
And strike, despite the tyrant’s power, 
For liberty the patriot’s dower. 


Rome once the potent mistress of the world, 
Could see her banners in the air unfurled, 
Her armies proud and navies of the seas, 
Return with trophies of her victories: 

Athens too confessed her sway, 

And Sparta saw her sunny day, 

The fair enchanting grecian Isles, 

Once prospered *neath her genial smiles. 


But oh! how changed the aspect of those days— 
But one lone spot in Europe sings her praise, 
Tis Switzerland—but she alone is free 
In all that mighty land— Weep Liberty’— 

May every heart that warms a breast, 

Be in the cause of freedom pressed, 

Till all beyond the rolling main, 

Shall own the guardian power again. 


Twas proud ambition not content with right 
Cast o’er those days a dark chaotic night 
Beneath her onward rolling mighty wave, 
Was found the patriot-soldier’s silent grave; 
But as the pheenix dies in flame, 
Another rises to its name, 
So freedom’s spirit ’rose on high, 
Crowned with immortality. 


To Washington, the great the good, who sleeps 
*Neath that sequestered mound where ivy weeps, 
She gave the laurel wreath of freedom’s fame, 
And with the patriot’s honor crowned his name: 

Reared up in our own fair City, 

A marble cenotaph of beauty, 

Placed on its top a sculptured stone, 

Which speaks to heaven of Washington. 


To Lafayette Columbia’s faithful friend, 
May every freeman’s voice its thanks ascend, 
And millions yet unborn, may they be taugit, 
That France and he shall never be forgot: 
While gushing fountains freely flow, 
While grass springs up and flowrets grow 
Or while one word of freedom’s chart, 
1s written on the human heart. 


May all the nations on this mighty sphere— 
Spirits in heaven where pleasure’s streams are clepe, 
Behold the starry flag throughout the world, 
in every clime, to freedom’s bleeze unfurled: 
Kissing the light of liberty, 
Protected by the powers that be, 
"Till kings and tyrant monarehs fall, 
Aud freedom’s goddess reigns o’er all. 


Proud, happy, Prosperous land, America — 
Made 80 by deeds of this triumphant day, 
Whose annual visit must and wiil impart, 
The fire uf glory to the patriot’s heart; 

To thee and to our nobie sires, 

Uatill our lamp of life expires, 

We'll send up incense pure and free, 

To Gop, for man and LIBERTY. 
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BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, JULY, 28 1838 


‘*PHILIP—THE WAMPANOAG.*’ 


| — 


Original. 


(Concluded. ) 

| CHAPTER XV. 
Asun hath set, a star hath risen, 

| O Geraldine! sinee arms of thine 

Have been the lovely lady’s prison.’’— Coleridge. 


| In one of the wigwams that skirt the summit of the mount, 
|| were three females differently engaged, and onc of a different 
| race from the other two. Beside the form of one, whose 
|| snow-white robes were spotted with large drops of blood, was | 
| sitting the fair and lovely person of Catharine Walder. Her | 
eyes, suffused with gushing tears, were bent steadfastly upon | 
|| the figure of her still senseless friend. ‘The other female was | 
| preparing food over a small fire, which burned or rather 
|| glowed in the middle of the tent. 
| pause, turn her sharp eyes towards the two “pale-faces,” and 
|| mutter in Indian jargon, her thanks and blessing. 
| It was the same night on which Cornelia Clark had been 
| rescued and brought captive into the hands of Philip, and 
i that of the second day since Catharine Walder had been an 
| inmate of the chieftain’s wigwam. Her situation she felt to 





| 
be most critical. Without the protecting arm of Philip she 


|, would have becn butchered: for the invasion of the whites 
|, had aroused the Indians to every species of cruelty and re- 


|| venge. In the tent of the Wampanoag king she was safe; | 


' but his power, or the sudden victory and presence of her 
| own countrymen were the only sureties of her life. 

| As she watched, the sounds of the approaching battle be- 
|, Came more fearfully distinct. They had spread from the one 


\ they rested on the figure of Philip’s wife. She had ceased | 
| her operations, and stood shading her eyes with her hand, | 
|| her head bent downwards as if to catch the sound that seem- | 
1 ed approaching. | 
| Suddenly she started and rushed towards the trembling 
girl, as a tall and bleeding Indian darted with uplifted toma- 
| 
| 
| 


hawk into the tent. 

“Manetoh, curse the pale-faces!”—and as he fell with ex- 
i haustion, the whizzing hatchet darted from his hand. The 
Indian woman, who had shielded the defenccless girl, turned | 





| to avoid it, but the well-aimed weapon smote her to the || 


|| brain, and she fell without a groan. The heart of the mai-| 
{ den sickened at the bloody sight, she clasped her hand over || 
\ her forehead, and, as the loud cries of “Albion” and “victory” | 
H in well known tones, broke upon her ear, fell senscless be-| 
|| side her friend. i 
* * * * * * * * * I 


if 
H 





| deck was thronged with a happy crew: and whilst some | 
| were busily engaged in coiling up a straggling rope, or) 


|| mounting the light and airy rigging, the rest were anxiously | 
| listening to a marine, who was detailing tie scenes of the | 


| last night’s battle. | 


|| The cabin of the Albion presented a different spectacle. || 


| Father and daughter clasped cach other in warm embrace, | 
|aud the happy face of the lover smiled on and approved. | 
Yet all was not joy: for prostrate on a couch lay the figure | 
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pons and gay attire glittering in the crisom rays of a sinking 
sun, a small band of colonial warriors Jed -by the gallant 
Church, advanced up the sloping side of the deserted Mount 
| Hope. The scene on the top of the mount was singular and 
 slendion The tall and stately form. of the Wampanoag 
chief, towered amid the desolation spread around. His lip 
curled with sorrow and despair, and his brow bent in sad- 
ness, as his quick cye mct the smoking pile, and sinouldcring 
ruins of his house, while ever and anon he gave a slight 
start as his eagle glance fell upon some well-known form 





At times she would | 


|| now cold and stiff in the arms of death. By his side stood a 


tall pole, from the top of which fluttered a red scarf, sur- 
mounted by the snowy plume that was wont to waive in his 
head. Afar off in the bay, a noble ship was bounding gladly 


|| under the impulse of the evening breeze, displaying from the 


top of its wiry mast, an answering signal to that upon the 
mount.’ The eye of the warrior observed it, and for a mo- 
ment a faint smile flitted over his countenonce— 

“The Great Spirit will bless thee, when the big canoe car- 
ries thee across the deep waters; and the wigwamn of the pale- 
faces shall smile when thou shalt eat therein. The red man 
must die—He cannot live, when the branches are cut from 
the tree, and the fires of the white man have.consumed them. 
I come to thee, Massassoit—I see thee even now—Look, I 
bring thee scalps of the white man to cover thy wigwam.— 
| I shall be great in the rich hunting ground—and. my arrow 
shall be first in the swift chase—i shall epeak in the big 
council--and the great chief shall obey my words—Philip 
has not forgotten—” 

The crack of a rifle sounded in his ear, and the swift bul- 
let whizzed fearfully by his head. He turned to the party ap- 





|| beach behind the wigwam, the shrill war-whoop and stern | to him and far in advance of the small troop, caine the soldier 
|| orders of the English officers arose to her ears, mingling aw- | who had fired, gleaming a huge knife in his hand. The war- 
| fully together. Her eyes wandered affrightedly around, till | rior for a moment paused—raised his unerring rifle—and te 


| 
| 
|| direction in which they were first heard, and now from the | proaching—and ina moment had taken his resolution. Near 
i 
| 


| soldier fell dead before him. His hatchet flew from his gu- 
dle whirled round his head, and with a bound upon his vic- 
|tim he severed his head from his trunk. 

“Fire—and slay him’”—shouted the captain. The com 
mand was given and obeyed, in vain. Philip was beyond 
their reach. Bounding like the swift arrow from his own 
| bow, he plunged over the rocky precipice and gained the wa- 
iters edge. There pausing to cast off hiv useless attire, he 
|turned, and shaking his murderous trophy at his pursuers, 
who now appeared on the mount, he uttered a fierce yell, and 


| plunged into the river. 
* * * * * * x 


“He is gone,” exclaimed Catharine Walder, turning to her 





| husband, who from the deck of the Albion had anxiously 


surveyed the scene, dimly acted before her. 
“And look, they are tearing down the plume.” 
“Jt can never grace a braver, a more noble brow. For let 


The morning at length dawncd. The flowing canvass |) us not forget, that you would have lost a wife, and I a hus- 
|, catching the day-born breeze was propelling a noble ship | band and father, but for the generous protection and heroism 
i over the blue waters of the Narragansett. “The well trimmed | of Philip the Wampanoag chief.” 
| Ks 


BANQUO. 


| DR. DODDRIDGE'S DREAM. 


From the Churchman. 
Dr. Doddridge was on terms of very intimate friendship 


|| with Dr. Samuel Clark, and in religious conversation they 


spent very many happy hours together. Among other mat- 
ters a very favorite topic was the intermediate state of the 
|soul, and the probability that at the instant of dissolution i 
was not introduced into the presence of all the heavenly 





of Cornelia Clark in her blood-stained robes. | 
| spirit had fled: and death scowled upon the happiness that | 


reigned in the hosoms of the Albion’s inmates. 
* * * x * = * 


Towards the close of a lovely day, with burnished wea- 


The vital | hosts, and the splendors around the throne of God. Oue 


|evening after a conversation of this nature, Dr. Doddridge 
retired to rest with his mind full of the subject discussed, 
and in “the visions of the night” his ideas were shaped into 
the following beautiful form:—He dreamt that he was at the 
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house of a friend, when he was suddenly taken dangerously | tions of joy and tenderness. 


all. By degrees he seemed to himself to grow worse and 
worse, and at last to expire. In an instant he was sensible 


that he had enchanged the prison-house and sufferings of 


mortality, for a state of liberty and happiness. Embodied in 
slender rial form, he seemed to float in a region of pure 
light. Beneath him lay the earth, but not a glittering city or 
village, the forest or the sea was visible. There was nought 
to be seen below save the melancholy group of his friends, 
weeping arvund his lifeless remains. Himself thrilled with 
delight, he was surprised at their tears, and attempted to in- 
form them of his happy change, but by some mysterious 
power utterance was denied; and as he anxiously leaned over 
the mourning circle, gazing fondly upon them and struggling 
to speak, he rose silently upon the air, their forms became 
more and more indistint, and gradually melted away from 
his sight. Reposing upon golden clouds he found himself 
swiftly mounting the skies with a venerable figure at his 
side, guiding his mysterious movements, and in whose coun- 
tenance he remarked the lineaments of youth and age blend- 
ed together with an intimate harmony and majestic sweet- 
mess. 

They travelled through a vast region of empty space until 
at length the battlements of a glorious edifice shone in the 
distance, and as its form rose brilliant and distict among the 
ar-off shadows that flitted athwart their path, the guide in- 
formed him that the palace he beheld, for the present was to 
be his mansion of rest. Gazing upon its splendor he replied 
that while on earth he had aften heard that the eye had not 
seen, nor the ear heard, nor could it enter into the heart of 
mun to conceive the things which God had prepared for those 


who love him; but notwithstanding, the building to which 
they were then rapidly approaching was superior to =| 


thing which he had actually before beheld, yet its grandeur 
had not exceeded the conceptions he had formed. The guide 
made no reply, they were already at the door and entered. 
The guide introduced him into a spacious apartment, at the 
extremity of which stood a table, covered with a snow-white 
cloth, a golden cup, and a cluster of grapes, and then said 
that he must now leave him, but that he must remain, for he 
would receive ina short time a visit from the lord of the 
mansion, and that during the interval before his arrival the 
apartment would furnish him with sufficient entertainment 
and instruction. The guide vanished, and he was left aione 


The clouds are advancing 


Of zephyr’s that stir; 
| 
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THE CHRISTIAN'S DEATH. 
Written at Sunset. 
BY C. M. F. DEEMS. 
Original. 


The day-god is treading 
His chamber of rest, 

And sunset is shedding 
Its light o’er the west; 


a 


In gorgeous array, | 
And bright forms are dancing 
The exit of day. 


S weet, sweet are the vespers 
That steal on the ear, 
And soft are the win-pers 


The delicate flowers 

Whose freshness and bloom, 
Are filling cool bowers 

With richest perfume. 





Than this, far more glorious, 
The last scene of one 

Who o’er Death is victorious~ 
Whose long race is run; 

While angels are bringing 
His passport along, 


' 


And seraphs are singing 
His triumphal song. 


How splendid the vision, 
Saluting his eyes ! 
The pleasures elysian | 
That throng Paradize! | 
His sun though descending, 1 
Ts gilding the tomb, 
! 

| 

| 


And a glory is lending 
| To banish its gloom. 
| Carlisle, Pa. 


MAMMOTH CAVE, 
| BY DR. F. HALL. 
The Cave House, June 28, 1837. 
Commenced my ride from Bell’s tavern or horseback, at 


five o’clock this morning, with a fixed intention to be here, | 
and breakfast at seven. It is now mid-day. The distance | 








Dinner, or rather breakfast is prepared. Ag $000 as thy 
important qaestion shall be duly discussed, I shall com 
my explorations sub terra. The young man who is to em 
Cicerone and Mentor, is providing two lamps, one for each of 
us, a small tin kettle, filled with lard, or grease, to feet the 
with, a number of extra wicks, and several lucifer Matehes, 

9 o'clock, P. M.—All things being ready, we made Our dy, 
scent, first on a moderately declivitous, and then, by a fi 

we steps, into the awful subterraneous abyss. At the entrangy 
we saw in a ruinous condition, iron kettles, pumps, leech 
vessels, aqueduct pipes, chrystalizing troughs, &c., the 1 
mains of the old saltpetre works. The operation has been sy. 
pended—not because the nitrous earth, with which the care 
abounds is exhausted; but because in these peaceful tj 
the nitrate of potash bears so diminished a price, that it cap 
not be lucratively manufactured. This article you are aman 
is as essential ingredient in the composition of gunpowder 
It was made here at a very early period in the settlement of 
ithe country, but how early I do not possess the means of as 
certaining. And here let me remark, that this huge hollow 
by the handicraft of nature, wrought out in Compact lime. 
stone, in which I observed but few distinct remains, 
pressions or organized substances. 

We entcred the maieave at two o'clock, P. M,, and to» 
ceeded in it, ina tolerable direct cuurse, two miles, to the 
Temple, passing on the way, the “Narrows,” the “First Hop. 
pers,” the “Church,” where, when the nitre-makers wer 
here, there was occasional preaching, the ‘Well cave,’ the 0: 
|'Trongh,’ the ‘Steamboat,’ the ‘Salts Room,’ with Epsom and 
others salts are chrystalized on the walls, the “Devil's Look 
ing Glass.’ the ‘Cataracts,’ which are two streams of water, 
| issuing from holes in the ceiling, about as large as a hogy 
jhead. After a heavy rain, the noise of the water pouring in- 
to the abyss below, is heard at a distance, in a rollidiy sound, 
|like thunder. The Temple is an immense apartment, in 
which you might place all the houses in Pacault row, and it 
| would not be half full. Its floor is said to include eight su. 
perficial acres. Lis estimate, it appears to me, is too large, 
| It 1s, however, higher, and more capacious, beyond doubt, 
than any other subterranean room in our own, or in any other 





OF im 


|; country. Inthe centre there is a huge, pyramidal heap of 


| fragmentary rocks,the debris of the lofty vault above. The guide 
clambered up, and placed his lamp on its pinnacle. From that 
elevated position, it sent forth its rays, in all directions, ille 


He began to examine the decorations of the room, and ob- lis seven miles—all the way—excepting too or three dots of | minating, though dimly, the whole enclosed space, and gave 


served that the walls were adorned with a number of pic- half cleared land, and a log dwelling—through a perfect wil-| 


tures. Upon nearer inspection he found, to his astonishment, 
that they formed a complete biography of his own life. 
Here he saw upon the canvass, that angels, though unseen, 
had ever been his familiar attendants; and sent by God they 
had sometimes preserved him from imminent peril. He be- 
held himself first represented as an infant just expiring 
when his life was prolonged by an angel gently breathing 
into his nostrils. Most of the occurrences hcre delineated 
were perfectly familiar to his recollection, and unfolded 
many things which he had never before understood, and 
which had perplexed him with many doubts and much un- 
easiness. 
picture in which he was represented as falling from his 
horse, when death would have been inevitable had not the 


Among others, he was particularly Struck with a |) 


'derness, composed chiefly of the stinted black jack oaks, 
‘starved by the sterility of the soil, over which they are sparse- \ 
‘ly scattered. The road was nothing but a horse path, to be || 
| kept by means of marked trees. A colored boy, at his mas- || 
'ter’s bidding accompanied me two miles, and then said, “1’ll ] 
go back, sir, now, the path is plain; if you look well to the | 
‘blazed trecs you cant get wrong.” Blazed, blazed, said I, | 
‘that is a mew word, or rather, a use of it to which my ears | 


me a pussably good impression of its vast magnitude. The 
wonders of nature! how great! how multiform how astounding! 
There ire reported to be more than an handred apartments 
of different dimensions, in this overgrown, underground my 
sion. The Temple is far the most spacious, but you must 
not understand that it is built in the remotest extremity of 
the cave. It isnot so. The opening runs more than quartet 
ofaimile beyond it. But curiosity did not compell my wor 
out corpus any farther. 





have not been accustomed! what does it mean, boy? “It | 
| means blazed, sir, I don’t know nothing more about it. The | 
‘trees are blazed, but you must look sharp.” He left me and I | 
moved ahead, guidless, two miles farther, and then, perchance, 
met an old woman, a daughter of the Ethiopian stock, of | 
whom I enquired the way to Mammoth Cave. “You can’t) 


There are branches, innumerable, passing off in all dire 
tions, from the principal eave, some of which are more than’ 
mile in extent. None of these branches are nameless, bit 
when they were christened, or by whom 1 ken not. One of 
them the ‘Solitary cave,’ we explored. Its entrance is low. 
We were obliged for the distance of five or six yards, to b 


angel received him in his arms and broke the force of his|' miss it, sir, for a heap of strangers were along here last'}come quadrupeds. That passed we raised our crouched 
descent. These merciful interpositions of God filled him; week.” But I did miss it. 
with joy and gratitude, and his heart overflowed with love as | There are many cross paths, and they, too, all have their i had we been ten feet taller. The ceiling and walls are bleat'» 
|blazed trees. I took one of them, 1 know not where or why, |ed, and looked as if they had recently been white washcé 


he surveyed in them all an exhibition of goodness and mercy 
fer beyond all that he had imagined. 

Suddenly his attention was arrested by a rap at the door. 
The lord of the mansion had arrived—the door opened and 
he entered. So powerful and so overwhelming, and witha] | 
of such singular beauty was his appearance, that he sunk 


down at his feet completely overcome by his majestic pres- | 
ence. The lord gently raised him from the ground, and! 


taking his hand led him forward to the table. He pressed 
with his fingers the juice of the grapes into the golden cup, 





and after having himself drank, he presented it to him say- | 
ing, “This is the new wine in my Father’s kingdom.” No |! framed dwellings, much out of repair, and occupied by a Mr. | 


and then another, and another, and so have been wandering || 


about like a lost child, in this lone forrest, seven long hours, i 


amid the stillness of the tomb—or a stillness broken only now | 
and then, by the sepulchral sounds of the turtle-dove, a native || 
of these woods. I saw no living creature, save four or five |) 
monstrous seized buzzards—that rapacious, favored bird—that | 
winged scavenger, which feeds and gormandizes on putrid | 


‘flesh, and the morc putrid and offensive, it is to man, the bet- | 


| ter it suits his palate. i 


The Cave House is one of the commonest of one story, | 


frames and stalked, us men erect, and might have done # 


Here, too, every object has its appellation. You sec the “0. 
ral Grave Branch,’ Alexander’s Pit, ‘Robber’s Kettle,’ ‘Te 
cumseh’s Grave,’ &c. 

We proceeded onward more than half a mile, withou 
countering any thing remarkable. This brought us to the 
“Fairy Grotto,” a splendid grove of stalactites and stalagmilus 
of ali sizes, shapes, and ages. ‘The sound of the drops asian 
ter, ever and anon, falling on the floor, splash, splash, splash, 
comes to the ear, hollow and solemn. The work goes 
briskly amid the darkness of a double midnight. The ligt 
of the jamps shows all the gradations of the process of forma 


t en 


sooner had he partaken than all uneasy sensations vanished, ;, Shack ford, who shows the cave and resides within a few rods | tion, from the nascent protubcrance, swelling and trembling 


perfect love had cast out fear, and he conversed with the | ofits entrance. This duty was lately performed by a Mr. | 
Saviour as an intimate friend. Like the silver rippling of a| Gatewood. The cave, and farm, comprising fourtcen hundred 
summicr’s sea, he heard fall from his lips the grateful appro. |! acres—on which the mouth of the cave is found—belongs to} 


bation;—“Thy labors are over, thy work is approved, rich 
and glorious is the reward.” Thrilled with an unspeakable 
bliss, that glided over his spirit and slid into the very depths 
of his soul, he suddenly saw glories upon glories bursting 
upon his view. Tine Doctor awoke. Tears of rapture from 
this joyful interview were rolling down his cheeks. Long 
did the jively impression of this charming dream remain 
ayon his mind, and never could he speak of it without emo- 





on the wall above, and the miamullary bubble, just begining 

. . 4 is ie 
to rise from below, to the full grown pillar:—that}s, © ¢ 
perfect union of the stalactite and stalagmite in the form ° 


‘an opulent descendent of the patriarch Abraham, a Mr. Gratz | a complete cylinder. What is there not in this admirab 
: : ° . ¢ th 
‘of Philadelphia. He here carried on during the late—and i workshop? Here are superb pillars, fluted and plain, 






may it be the last—war between our ccuntry and Great Brite: 
|ain—that unnatural war, of a daughter against her mother— 
the manufacturer of the nitrate of potash, or saltpetre, and i 
|made it a profitable business, No less a quantity, I am told 
ithan three or four hundred thousand pounds were produced 
aunually. 


elegant cornices and pedestals in all the architectural wae 
alabaster fire places of every fashion; urns and vases © 
snowy delicacy; a range of white curtains, seemingly throvs 
gracefully around a magnificent pulpit; little images _ 
bling pigmies sitting in marble chairs and whateve as” 
imagination can drum up. But it 13 adle to write. To ey 
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— = must youreell’ see. Many of the tall pillars are half a ~THE LONELY OBELISK. f , From the American monthly Magazine. ‘ 
aS thy in diameter, and of the purest white calcareous alabaster, — MOHEGAN-ANA: 

MMeng ble of being wrought—into candlesticks, snuff boxes, and Ori oe al. OR, SCENES AND STORIES OF THE HUDSON. 

» be my rous uther articles of ornament and use. After loading || 4y that remains of theancient Heliopolis, is a solitary pillar in a des- BY ‘cuainandly 


each of the guide 


ot thea ME wis wonderfal grotto, we made our retreat to the main cave. 
itches, Here my lamp, in consequence of its oil being exhausted, 


Our dy went out. 


What would you do, said I to the guide, if yours 
t fligy HAE gere to be extinguished; could you find your way to the day 
shi? ‘No,’ he replied, ‘1 would not venture to attempt it, 





nt 

ie fr fear I should break my neck in tumbling over the piles of 
the rm rocks, which have come down from the top, or fall in some 
CD Buy. of the holes which are met with in this long passage. My 
1¢ cary gisest course would be to remain where I am, till the people} 


it cam garch 
owder, 
of ay 
lime. 
OF im 

hou 


d pro MB is cool and agreeable, but on coming out and suddenly plung- 
0 the ing into the heated atmosphere of the outer world, I felt fora 
> 


Hop. fw moments no slight degree of debility and exhaustion. 
Were I have touched op only a few points, and those, perhaps 


¢Or Me ot the most intercsting. What shall I say of this wonder 


nand MF of nature, as a whole? I shall net attempt a description 
ok of it. I would fall infinitely below the reality. Thad read 


valet, MP and heard much abou: it, long since, but the half, the quarter 
loge was not told me. Its vastness, its lofty arches, its immense 
g ine reach into the hosom of the solid earth, astonish me. It is— 
ound, HF ike Monnt Blanc, Chimborazo, and the falls of Niagara— 
I id TF one of God's mightiest works. Shall 1 compare it with any 
nd it thing of a similar description which we have seen on the 
t su. other side of the Atlantic? With the grotto of Neptune, or of 
ge Sybil at Tivoli, or with any of Virgil’s Italian machinery. 
ub, No comparison can be instituted.I speak, you are aware, from | 
ther personal knowledge. You, seated on the opposite bank of | 
p of the Anio, have seen me clamber up, from the noisy waters 
uide HH below, to the entrance of the far famed grotto of Neptune, 


that HE which I leisurely explored. ;In point of capaciousness it is 
il» HF tittle more than the cellar of a large hotel. That of the Ti- 
at & burtine Sibyl, is still smaller. Indeed every cavern, which I 
The have ever seen, if placed along side of this, would dwindle 
into insignificance. O that we had a Virgil, as superior to 
‘08 HE the Mantnan bard, as our caves, and rivers, and mountains 
a} & surpass those, which he has celebrated in immortal song! 


I will add, that I was deceived, in certain particulars, by 


» Ue published reports of previous visitors, regarding this 
“ mighty excavation. In the first place, its extent, vast as it 1s 
in much less than I had been led to suppose. It has been 
. represented to be fifteen miles in length. This is wide from 
# the trath. The farthest point from the mouth, is éveo and one | 
ss fourth miles and eighty feet, according to the admeasurement 
of of the civil engineer, Mr. Edward F. Lee from whose deci- 
mi tion there lies no app:al. From the same source, I learn, || 
% that the united length of all the branches with that of the 
an stock does not exceed eight miles. In the second place, 
‘ that visitors sometimes traverse the Mammoth Cave on horse- || 
_ fp back. The thing is impossible. No horse the guide assures 
4 me, was ever inthe cave. It would be difficult to get him in 
_ JE “account of the steepness of the descent, and were he there, 
‘ wavelling, a cheval, would be impracticable except here and j 
there, and that for short distances, in consequence of the huge 
‘ piles of rceks, which obstract and bar up the passage against 


i 

horse to mount to the top of St. Peter’s on the gradual flight 
‘ of stone steps with which that magnificent edifice is urnish- 
‘ ed. It is trne that oxen were worked, in the first half mile 


tis believed have been there for four or five centuries, and 
| Were conveyed thither by the Indians, and the combustian 
Was found to be speedy and vivid. The guide’s fee was one 
0m The work of the day is now done, and I shall have, 
ave no doubt, that soundness of sleep, which bodily exer- 
Gse and toil ordinarily impart. 
ee 
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Itis a great poirt in wi i 
point in wisdom toh . 
wr knowle ray 0 hide ignorance, as to disce- 
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| . : 
ul, but pedestrian explorers. It would be far easier or the | 
| 
| 
trom the cave’s mouth, during the continuance of the saltpe- i 
feoperations, the cave is damp and unhealthy. In proof of |} 
¢ . . . { 
Ks gencral dryness, it will be sufficient to remark, that I set } 


w@ fire peices of cane, and other vegetable substances, which |; 


tine, of the house, alarmed at my long absence, should come to 
for me with alight.’ Indeed, an imprisonment in 
this big dark gray e,’ is a thing J would, by no means, covet. 
It would be more dismal if possible, than confinement in a| 
lent of ell of the Bastile. We were, in fact, in some danger of fal-| 
jing into such a dilemma; for my companion’s last week was 
low pearly burnt out; The light grew dim, and we were obliged | 
add new celerity to our wearicd steps, We reached the | 
mutlet at precisely eight in the evening, having passed six 
1s in our subterranean wanderings. The air in the cave 
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and myself with specimens of the productions of} ert plain.—The ploughshare has been driven to its base. 
The city of the Sun no more, 
Rears its proud domes ou high, 
Its glory and its flame are o’er, 
Its honors flitted by. 
A single obelisk remains, 
Amidst the barren sandy plains, 
A monument of sad decay, 
Telling of grandeur past away. 


No sculptur’d stone beside, 
Yet lingers near its base, 
To whisper low of tniman pride, 
And mark the city’s place, 
This, this, alone reveals the spot, 
The scene of deeds long since forgot, 
Where famed Herodoius once dwelt, 
And Plato thought and wrote and felt. 


Here once a temple rose, 
The sun to deity 
Now sixty feet of stone disclose, 
Where the proud ruins lie. 
Sad lingerer round its ancivnt seat, 
As if to point the pilgrim’s feet, 
To where the Jews of Egypt trod, 
The second temple of their God. 
——— 


THE LONELY HEART. 


Original. 


“ ttmay be so, the cup of life, 
Hath many a titte: draugst, 

Which those who drink with silent lips 
Have siniled on while they quaaed.”? 


Yes! in the festal throng where hearts 
Seem bouyant with delight, 

Where sparkling eyes in Pleasure’s beam 
Smile joyously and bright;— 

I feel the spirit’s loneliness, 
And turn in tears away 
From scenes whose anguish’d mockeries 

My nothingness display. 


It was not always thus; ah no, 
In lile’s exciting round, 

Where joy and peace their floral wreath, 
In gladsome kibor bound, 

I did not dream that in the cup 
So eagerly { quaffed, 

1 soon should taste the bitterest dregs 
In grief’s commingling draug!it. 


I did not dream those flowers which Hope 
Around my pathway threw, 

Would drop so soon;—their brightness lose ,— 
And all their fragrance too. 

How sad the truth that all we love 
And fondly cherish here, 

Will be the first to fade and leave, 
Our hearts a waste so drear. 


Yet while the freezing touch of grief 
Blots peace from out the soul, 
Still on my brow [ bear no mark 
That shows its dark control. 
{ rear an aspect bright, serene, 
When shadows never start; 
But ah! beneath external joy, 
There pines “the lonely heart.” 


Westminster July 11th, 1838. 


STANZAS, 
TO MISS M. E. B. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GERALDINE. 


Original, 


Thou art a being exceedingly fair, 
Tu breath is a perfumed breeze, 
And thine eyes shine liquidly bright, like the rare 
d beautiful glowing gems that are 
Far down in the orient seas. 


And oh! the light of those dark bright eyes 
Come over the heart with a power; 

They’re radient as stars in the midnight skies , 

And by far the deepest magic lies 
{n the stars at that lonely hour. 


And thy locks hang in ringlets rich and rare, 
O’er thy pure brow clusteringly, 

Like a sable cloud o’er a haven fair; 

And oh! one curl of that glossy dark ha 
Were a treasure most dear to me. 


Thou art mid thy sex thus al! devine 
In thy beauty and purity, 
Like the church of the Mount in Palestine, 
‘ue Saviour’s purest, holiest shrine, 
*Miid ihe teinples of Molleiuic. 


The Flying head, a legend sacoddaga lake. 

The country about the head waters of the great Mohegan, 
though abounding in game and fish, was never, in the re- 
collection of the oldest Indians living, nor in that of their 
fathers’ fathers, the permanent residence of any one tribe. 
From the savage shore of the Scrvon, where the eastern fork 
\takes its rise, to the silver strand of lake Pleasant, through 
which the western branch makes its way after rising in Sa- 
condaga lake, about the fountain heads of the great river, 
| have fiom time immemorial been infested by a class of beings 
with whom no good man would ever wish to come in con- 
tact. : 

The young men of the Mohawk have, indeed, often traver- 
sed it, in years gone by, they went on the war-path after 
;the hostile tribes of the north; and the scattered and wan- 
| dering remnants of their people, with an occasional hunting 
party from the degenerate bands that survive at St Regis, 
| will yet occasionally be tempted over these haunted grounds 
lin quest of game that still finds u refuge in that mountain 

region. The evil shapes that we were formerly so trouble- 
; some to the red hunter, seem in these latter days to have be- 
|| came less restless at his presence; and, whether it be that 
|the day of their power has gone by, or that their vindictive- 
ness has relented at witnessing the fate which seems to be 
universally overtaking the people whom they once delighted 
ito persecute—certain it is that the few Indians who now find 
|their way to this parts of the country are never molested ex- 
lcept by the white settlers, who are slowly extending their 
clearings among the wild hills of the north. 

The Flying Head, which is supposed to have first driven 
\the original posessors of these hunting grounds, whosoever 
|they were, from their ho.nes, and which, as long as tradition 
‘runneth back in the old day before the whites came hither. 
| guarded them from the occupancy of every neighboring tribe, 
‘has not been seen for many years by any creditable witness; 
‘though there are those who insist that it has more than unce 
‘appeared to them hovering, as their fathers used to describe 
jit, over the lake in which it first had its birth. The exist- 
ience of this fearless monster, however, has never been dispu- 
‘ted. Rude representations of it are still occasionally met 
‘with in the ernde designs of those degenerate aborigines who 
earn a scant subsistence by making birchen basket and orna- 
| tented pouches for travellers, who are curious in their manu- 
i facture of wampum and porcupine quills; and the origin aud 
history of the Flying Head survives, while even the name of 
| the tribe whose crimes first called it into existence has pas- 
| sed away for ever. 
| It was a season of great severity with that forgotten people 
| whose council fires were lighted on the mountain promono- 
‘tory that divides Sacondaga from the sister lake into which it 
‘| discharges itself. 
| A long and severe winter with but little snow, had killed 
|the herbage at its roots, and the moose and deer had trooped 
|| off to the more luxuriant pastures along the Mohawk, whither 
'|the hunters of the hills dared not follow them. The fishing 
‘too failed; and the famine became so devouring among the 
{mountains, that whole families, who had no hunters to pro. 

vide for them, perished outright. The young men would no 
longer throw the slender product of the chase into the common 
stock, and the women and children had to maintain life as 
well as they could upon the roots and berries the woods af- 
forded them. 

The sufferings of the tribe became at length so galling 
that the young and enterprising began to talk of migrating 
— the ancient seat of their people; and as it was impossi- 
ble, surrounded as they were by hostile tribes, merely to shift 
| their hunting grounds for a season and return to them at 
some more auspicious period, it was proposed that if they 
could effect a’secrent march to the great lake off to the west 
of them, they should launch their canoes upon Ontario, and 
all move away to a new home beyond its broad waters. The 
wild rice, of which some had been brought into their country 
by a runner from a distant nation, would, they thought sup- 
port them in their perilous voyage along the shores of the 
great water where it grows in such profusion; and they believ- 
ed that, once safely beyond the luke, it would be easy enough 
to find a new home abounding in game, upon those flowery 
plains which, as they had heard, lay like one immense gas- 
}den between the chain of inland seas. 

The old men of the tribe were indignant at the bare sug. 
gestion of leaving the bright streams and sheltered vallies, 
amid which their soring-time of life had passed so huppily 
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They douvted the existence of the garden regions of which their \ bottom. The others waited not to see the water settle over. 
children spoke; and they thought that if there were indeed iti, bat pulled with their whose whole strength for the | 
such a country, it was madness to attempt to reach it in the |/shore. 

way proposed. They sid, too, that the famine was a scourge | | The morning dawned calmly upon that unhallowed wa-| 


which the Master of Life inflicted upon his people for their ters which scemcd at first to show no traces of the deed | 


crimes—that if its pains were endured with the constancy |) || it had witnessed the night before. But gradually, as the sun 


and firmness that became warriors, the visitation would soon|/rose higher «u few gory bubbles appeared to float over one. 


pass away; but that those who fled from it would only war || smooth and turbid spot, which the breeze never crisped into 
with their destiny, and that chastisement would follow them | aripple. The pariscides sat on the bank watching tiall | 
in seme shape, wheresoever they might flee. Finally, they \\the day; but sluggish, as at first, that sullen blot upon the 
added, that they woold rather perish by inebes on their native {| frese blue surface still remained. Another day passed over 
hills—they would rather die that moment, than, leaving them | their leads, and the thin stain was yet there. On the third 
for ever, to revel in plenty upon stranger plains, | day the floating slime took a greener hue, as if colored by the | 
“Be it so—they have spoken!” exclaimed a fierce and inso- festering mass beneath: but course fibres of darker dye mar- 
lent youth, springing to his feet and casting a furious glance | bled its surface; and on the fourth day these began to tremble | 
around the council as the aged chief, who had thus addres- jon the water like weeds growing from the bottom, or the | 
sed it, resumed his seat. “Be the dotards’ words their own, long tresses of a woman’s scalp floating in a pool when no 
my brethers—let them die, for the crimes they have even; wind disturbs it. The fifth morning came, and the con- 
now acknowledged. We know of none, our unsullicd sum-| science-stricken watchers thought that the spreading scalp— | 
mers have yet had to blush for. Itis they have drawn | for such now allagreed it was—had raised itself from the 
this curse upon our people—it is for them that our vitals are |, water, become rounded at the top as if there were a head | 
consuming with anguish, while our strength wastes away in| beneath it. Some thought, too, that they could discover a 
the search of sustenance we cannot find—or which, when | |pair of hideous eyes glaring beneath the dripping locks. 
found, we are compelled to share with those for whose mis. || They looked on the sixth, and there indeed was a monstrous 
deeds the Great Spirit hath placed it far from us. They have || head floating upon the surface, 1s if anchored to the spot, 
spoken—lIct them die. Let them die, if we are to remain, ||around which the water—notwithstanding a blast which 
to appease the angry spirit: and the food that now keeps life || swept the lake—was calin and motionlessas ever. 
lingering in their shriyelled and useless carcasses may then | ‘Those bad Indians then wished to fly, but the doomed par- 
nerve the limbs of our young hunters, or keep our children ||ricides had not now the courage to encounter the warlike 








from perishing. Let them dic, if we are to move hence, for || bands through which they must make their way in fleeing | 
their presence will but bring a curse upon our path—their || from their native valley. They thought, too, that as nothing | 


worn-out frames will give way upon the march, and the raven || about the head except the eyes had motion, it could not harm 
that hevers over their corses, guide our enemies to the spot, |them, resting quietly as it did upon the bosom of the waters. 


and scent them like wolves upon our trail. Let them die; my || And though it was dreadful to have that hideous gaze fixed | 


brothers, and, in that they are still our tribes-men, let us ||for ever upon their dwellings, yet they thought that if the 


. 5 > Pe | | 
give them the death of warriors—and that defore we leave || Master of Life meant this as an expiation for their frienzicd | 


this ground.” | deed, they would strive to live on beneath those unearthly | 
And with these words the young barbarian, pealing forth a || glances without shrinking or complaint. 


ferocious whoop, buricd his tomahawk in the head of the old But a strange alteration had taken place in the floating | 


man nearest to him. The infernal yell was echod on every ||head on ihe morning of the seventh day. A pair of broad || 


side—a dozen flint hatchcts were instantly raised by as many || jw ings, ribbed liked those of a bat and with claws appended l 


remorsciess arms, and the massacre was wrought before one ||to each tendon, had grown out during the night; and, buoyed 
of those thus horribly sacrificed could interpose a plea of |up by these it seemed to be now resting upon the water 


mercy. But for mercy they would not have pleaded, had op- | || The water itself appeared to ripple more briskly near it, as if | 


portunity been afforded them. For even in the moment that | joy ous that it was about to be relieved of its unnatural bur 


intervened between the cruel sentence and its execution, they | then; but still for hours the head maintained its first position | 


managed to show that stern resignation to the decrees of fate | At last the wind began to rise, and, driving throngh the 
which an Indian warrior ever exhibits when death is! | trough of the sea, beneath their expanded membrane, raised 


neat; and each of seven old men that perished thus parbar- ||the wings from the surface, and scemed for the first time to | 


ously, drew his wolf-skin mantle around his shoulders and ‘endow them with vitality. They flapped harshly once or 
nodded his head as if inviting the death-blow thet foliow- twice upon the waves, and the head rose slowly and heavily 
ed. from the lake, 


The parricidal decd was done; and it now becime a ques-| An agony of fear seized upon the gazing parricidcs, but | 


tion, ho« to dispose of the remains of those whose lamp of 'the supernatural creation made no movement to injure thein. 


lic, while twinkling in the socket, had been thus fearfully || It only remained balancing itselfover the lake, and casting a | 


quenched for ever. The act, though said to have been of not | shadow from its wings that wrapped the valley in gloom. 


unirequent occurrence among certain Indian tribes at sim. | But dreadful was it beneath their withering shade to watch | 


ilar exigencies, was one utterly abhorrent to the nature | that terrific monster, hovering like a falcon for the stoop, and | 
of most of our aborigines; who, from their earliest years, are | know not upon what victim it might descend. It was then 
taught the decpest-reverence for the aged. In the present in- | that they who had sown the gory seed from which it sprang 


stance, likewise, it had been so outrageous a perversion of || t0 life, with one impulse sought to escape its presence by \ 


their customary views of duty among this simple people, that || flight. Ilcrding together like a troop of deer when the pan- | 
it was thought but proper to dispense with their wonted mode ‘ther i is prowling by, they rushed in a body from the scene. 
of sepulture, and dispose of the victims of famine and fana- 1 ‘But the flapping of the demon pinions was soon heard be- 
ticism in some peculiar manner. They wished in some way || |hind them, and the winged head was henceforth on their track 
to sanctify the deed, by sliuien: up the bodies of the slaugh- | | whcresoever it led. 

tered to the Master of Life, and that without dishonoring the | In vain did they cross one mountain barricr after another 


dead. It was therefore agreed to decapitate the bodies and | —plunge into the rocky gorge or thread the mazy swamp to 
burn them; and asthe nobler part could not, when thus dis- | es¢ape their fiendish watcher. The Flying Head would rise 


acrved, be buried with the usual forms, it was determined to | 0” tireless wings over the loftiest summit, or dash in arrowy 
sink the heads together in the bottom of the lake. fight through the narrowest passes without furling its pin 

The soul-less trunks were accordingly consumed and the ions; while their sullen threshing would be heard even in 
ashes scattered to the winds, and the heads were then depos- || those vine-webbed thichets, where the little ground bird can 
ited singly, in separate canoes, which pulled off in a kind of | scarecly make its. The very caverns of the earth were no 
procession from the shore. The young chief who had sug- | protection to the parricides from its presence; for scarcely 
gested the bloody scene of the sacrifice, rowed in anvance, | w ould they had found a refuge in some sparry cell, when, 


in order to designate the spot where they were to disburden, | | poised midway between the ceiling and the floor, they w ould | 
themselves of their gory freight. Resting then upon his oars, | behold the Flying Head glaring upon them. Sleeping or |, 
| 


he received each head in succession from his companions, || waking, the monster was ever near—they paused to rest, but | 


and proceeded to tic them together by their scalp-locks, in| | the rushing of its wings,as it swept around their resting || 
order to sink the whole, with a huge stone, to the bottom. place in never-ending circles, prevented them from finding |; 


But the vengeance of the Master of Life overtook the wretch | forgetfulness i in repose; or, if in spite of those blighting pin- 
before his horrid office was accomplished; for no sooner did||ions that ever fanned them, fatigue did at moments plunge 
he receive the list head into bis canoe, than it began to sink them in uneasy slumbers, the glances of the Flying Head 


—his feet became entangled in the hideous chain he had been || Would pierce their very cy elids, and steep their dreains in|j costliest that ever was, both for time, blood and monéj- 


knotting togetuer, and before his horror-stricken companions || horror. 








one has ever known. Some say that the Master of Lite 
them always young, in order that their capabiliy of 

‘| might never wear out; and these insist that the Flying Hey 
\| is still pursuing them over the great praries of the we 
Others aver that the glances of the Flying Head tarneq mah 
of them gradually into stone, and these say their forms, 
though altered by the wearing of the rains in the lapse of 
| long years may still be recognized in those upright roc, 
| which stand like hunan figures along the shores of some of 
ithe neighboring lakes; though most Indians have another 
| way of accounting for these figures. Certain it is, horerer, 
“that the Flying Head always comes back to this part of the 
| country about the times of the Equinox; and some SAYS eren 
‘that you may always hear the flapping of its wings whe, 


‘ever such a storm as that we have just weathered js bres 
ing. ” 





The older hunter had finished his story; but my Compan. 
| ions were still anxious that he should protract the Narratire, 
and give us the account of the grotesque forms to Which be 
| had alluded as being found among these hills. These, yy. 
|ever, he told us more properly belonged to another legend, 
| | which he subsequently related, and which I may hercafier 
| endeavor to recall. 


“SAYINGS. 


BY DR. FRANKLIN, 


Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than labor wears, whilst the 
“used key is always bright. 


Dost thou love life? Then do not squander time, for that 
is the stuff life is made of. 

The sleeping fox catches no poultry. 
_ He th.t rises late must trot all day, and shall scarce over- 
‘take his business at night. 


Early to bed and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, and wealthy, and wise. 


He that lives upon hope will die fasting—industry need nut 
| sleep. 
| ‘There are no gains without pains. 
| At the working man’s house hunger looks in, but never 
enters. 

Plough deep, while sluggards sleep, and you shall have com 
to sell or keep. 

One to-day is worth two to-morrows. 

Handle your tools without mittens—a cat in gloves catches 
no mice. 


He who by the plough would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive. 


The eye of a master will do more then both his hands. 

Not to oversee workmen is to leave your purse open. 

A little neglect may breed a great mischief—for want oft 
nail the shoe was lost, and for want of a horse the rider was 
lost. 

Anda fat kitchen makes lean will. 

If you would be rich, think of saving as well as getting. 
| What maintains one vice would bring up two children. 

Beware of little expenses—a sinall leak will sink a great 
ship. 

If you would know the want of money, go and try to bor- 
row some—for he that gocs a borrowing goes sorrowing. 

Pride is as loud a beggar as want and a great deal more 
saucy. 

Pride breakfasted with plenty, dined with poverty, and 
supped with infamy. 

Lying rides on debt’s back. 

It is hard for an empty bag to stand upright. 

Creditors have better memories than debtors. 


For age and want save what you my, 
No morniug’s sun Jasis the whole day, 


Rather go to bed supperless than rise in debt, 

1f you do not hear reason she will be sure rap your knuckles 

He that hath a trade hath an estate; and he that hath a 
calling hath a place of profit and honor. A ploughman 0 
his legs is higher than a gentleman on his knees. 

The sound of a hammer at five in the morning, heard by 
a creditor, makes him {cel easy six months longer. 


| 


WOMAN. 

Diseretion and good-nature have been always looked up 
|| as the distinguishing ornaments of female convers? ation. The 
womaa whose price is above rubies, has no particular in the 
, character given of her by the wise maa, more endearing thi 
| that she openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in her tongo 
{is the law of kindness. 


— ee 
WAR. 


The holy war lasted one hundred and ninety years 


conflict is so fierce and cruel as when religion animates 


aou!d come to his rescue, he was dragged shrieking to the|; What was the ultimate fate of that band of parricides no war, and makes it piety to be irreconcilable. 
v 
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THE SLOVENLY WIFE. ' | asiectigy of one of the best of husbands; for be assured, 
Hester H—— was the youngest daughter of a respectable | howe w its progress, it will inevitably end in misery. 
mechanic. Her beauty was proverbial; her natural abilities Ingratitude is sure to bring its own reward. I am grieved to 
were certainly above the common order; and though not fa-|make my visit so unwelcome; I anticipated much pleasure, 
yored with a liberal education, her company was sought after | hut that embarrassment and disappointment so strongly de- 
as pleasing and instructive, by her young acquaintances. Too! picted on your husband's countenance, in place’ of the smile 
ardent a love for showy dress, in preference to neatness, he used to wear, has damped my expected pleasure.” 
seemed her only fault. Her beauty and pleasing manners | The young wife made some inarticulate reply, and pro- 
naturally gained her many admircrs, but the accepted one) ceeded to prepare for dinner, which she served up with un- 
was a Mr. T , who had loved from his boyhood. At the! usual taste. During the sister’s stay every thing wore a 
expiration of his apprenticeship he solicited and secured the | brighter aspect, and the fond husband yet hoped to realize his 
consent of her friends to their union. They were married, || joyful anticipations. 
and the following week the envied husband bore off his beau-| But alas! transient were his hopes, for a few days after the 








THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


THE HAPPY MISER, 

“There’s danger in the mines, old man,” I asked of an a- 
ged miner, who, with arms bent, leaned against the side of 
the immense vault absorbed in meditation—“It must be a 
fearful life.” 

The old man looked at me with a steadfast, but somewhat 
vacant stare, and then in half broken sentences he utterred— 
“Danger—where is there not—on the earth or beneath it—in 
the mountain or in the valley—on the ocean or in the quiet of 
natures most hidden spot—where 1s there not danger?—where 
has not death left some token of his presence?” “True,” I 
replied, “but the vicissitudes of life are various: the sailor 
seeks his living on the waters and he knows each moment that 





teous prize, joyful in the anticipation of future happiness, to || sister’s departure she sunk into her former habits, regarding 
adistant town, more favorable for commencing his business. | her advice as only the effect of conceited notions. One eve- 
He hoped to sce his Hester relinquish her extravagant fond- | ning, while she was engaged reading a play, her husband 
ness for dress, now that she had become a wife, and was re. | unavoidably introduced two old acquaintances. She was, as 
moved from her gay acquaintances. Before marriage he had | usual, quite unprepared, and she had the mortification to hear 
only visited her at stated times, when she was always pre- | from them some unpleasant remarks. Unfortunately these 
pared to receive him, and consequently, as he had never seen | remarks were heard by her partner also, which induced him 
her in a disabille, he was a stranger to her slovenly propensi-/ to invite his friends to accompany him to the opposite tavern. 
ties. But searce were they settled in their new abode, cre || As this was his first tavern visit, it added to her provocation, 
she gradually threw off the restraint she had imposed upon | and she upbraided him on his return, for bringing such com- 
herself, and betrayed a negligence that pained his mind se- | pany home; repeating what she had overheard. He coldly 
vercly. If she was going out or expected company, she | answered, “Hester, my friends spoke the truth. The blame! 


\they may engulph him—the hunter seeks death in the wild 
woods—and the soldier in the battle ficld—and the miner 
| knows not but the spot where he now stands, to-morrow may 
be his tomb.” 
| “It is so, indeed,” replied the old man—“we find death in 
|the means we seek to perpetuate life—tis a strange riddle 
| —who shall solve it ?” 
“Have you long followed this occupation?” 
what struck with the old man’s manner. 
“From a boy—I drew my first breath in the mines—I shall 
| yield it up in their gloom.” 
“You have seen some of those vicissitudes,” said I, “to 


I asked, some- 





dressed as gay as ever, but when at home and alone, her ap- | devolves on you. If you would but study to please your hus- || 


pearance was always slovenly. Why is it, (he mentally ex- || band, you would be always prepared to receive his friends; 


claimed,) that she is only anxious for the admiration of but.I promise not to trouble you again: I will neither expose | was a time that three tall boys looked up to me and called me 


. | 
you nor myself, nor can I any longer consider I have a home, 


others? Is it possible that [ have become indifferent to her? 
She is as kind to me as ever; perhaps tis only thoughtless- || Hope and happiness are fled. I have striven ro deserve bet- 
ness. He loved her too well to wound her feclings, and tried \ ter treatment, but I am disappointed.” A few angry words 
to overlook her faults; but fearing that strangers would re- | followed, and a sullen sleepless night brought a day ever re- 
mark it, he sometimes ventured so far as to inquire, “Have | membered by the now unhappy Fiester. Her pride was 
you forgot, my dear, that you have not changed your dress wounded, and she sought a remedy in vain. While at the 
today?” or some such mild expression, which served well | tavern, Mr. T. was invited to attend a convivial party to be 
for the present time, but was soon forgotten. He finally given the next day. He was undecided whether to accept the 
asked her in the kindest terms, “why she was so inattentive H invitation or remain at home, when his wife walked hastily 
to her appearance?” She playfully answered, “I have not | throngh the shop without either a look or word for him. 
got my fortune to make, but I will dress more, William, it | After watching her till out of sight, when, overwhelmed by 
you wish it, perhaps you will think me extravagant.” “A _ disappointment and despair, he snatched his hat from the 
woman,” he replied, “can be ncatly dressed while employed | counter, and joined the party at the tavern. From that day, 
in her domestic concerns, without extravagance. Only let | his flourishing business and his handsome wife became more 
your appearance be what your own good sense dictates as !and more neglected. She now saw her error in disdaining 
proper, and you will never be so uncomfortably surprised as’ her sister’s timely advice, with the bitter reflection that she 
you have frequently ‘been, by the unexpected entrance of ‘had fallen from the precipice she was warned of. She bore 
strangers. Dress less abroad and more at home, ard your all in silent grief; suffered under the full weight of her sis- 





which you have just now alluded.” 
“Yes,” he replied with a faltering voice, “I have. There 


ifather. They were sturdy striplings! Now it seems but yes- 
| terday they stood before me so proud in thetr strength and I 
|too was filled with a father’s vanity. But the Lord chasten- 
{eda proud heart. Where are they now? I saw the young- 
\jest—he was the dearest of the flock—his mother’s spirit seem- 
(ed to have settled upon him—crushed at my feet a bleeding 
‘mass. We were together—so near that his hot blood sprung 
||up into my face. Molten lead bad been l-ss lasting than 
| those fearful drops. 

|| One moment his laugh was in my ears; the next, and the 
\| large mass came—there was no cry, no look of terror—but 
| the transition to eternity was as the lightning’s flaszh—and my 
| poor boy lay crushed beneath the fearful load. It was an aw- 
| fal moment—but the time that changeth all things brought 
i relicf—and I had stilltwo suns. But my cup of affliction was 
|\not full. They too were taken from me. Side by side they 
|| died—not as their brother—but the fire damp caught their 
i breath, and left them scorched and lifeless. They brought 





happiness and my own will remain undisturbed.” ‘This re-/ ter’s prediction, that her fortune was not then made. Credit- | 


buke hada good effect, but only fora short time, for she | ors now visited in lieu of customers. The goods were sold, 
again relapsed into her habitual carelessness. | the shop soon closed. The husband had become a drunkard, 
About six months after marriage, they were surprised by ‘and the once beloved and yet beautiful wife, sinking under 
an unexpected visit from her elder sister, who was struck \the combined effects of poverty, shame and remorse, found 
dumb with astonishment as she entered the room, at the em- | out too late, that she was the unhappy cause of their mutual 
barrassmeut in the countenance of her brother-in-law, and Iw retchedness and ruin. 
the neglected appearance of his wife. She was dressed ina'| Thus ends a true but hurnble tale told by 
dirty, though fashionable frock, her hair partially papered; eo 
and her whole appearance gave evidence of extreme negli-, HAPPINESS. 
gence. “Are you not well, Hester?” inquired her sister, as | 
soon as her surprise allowed her utterance, “or are you un- | 
hap} y) Something certainly is wrong, else why this change?” 


4 WIFE. 











Happiness does not consist in the enjoyment of pleasure 


‘nate succession of each. A state of uninterrupted joy and 


‘them home to the old man—his fair jewels—than when 
earth's richest treasures in his sight had no price and told 
'\him he was childless and alone. It is a strange deerce that 
| the old plant should thus survive the stripling things it shaded 
||and for whom it woul have died a thousand times. Is it sur- 
'\ prising that I should wish to die here in the mines?” 

} “You have ind:ed,” I replied, “drank of affliction.— 
|| Whence did you derive consolation?” 

|| The old man looked up—*“From heaven—God gave, and he 
i hath taken away—blessed be his name.” I bowed my head 
i to the miner’s pious prayer—and the old man passed on. 


| without ever feeling any pain; but in a due mixture and alter- | ——————— 


| CHEERFULNESS 
! 


“Oh no, sister,” she replied, “I am neither unwell nor un- | delight, without any alloy of sorrow, isa perfect chimera; | Cheerfulness is always to be supported if a man is out of 


happy, and why so much surprise at my appearance? I have 
no occasion to trouble myself about dress and such things 
now, you know my fortune is made.” Mrs. I. replied with 
emotion, “Pardon me, my dear sister, if I doubt your asser- 
tion, Your lot is now a happy one, but much depends on! 
your own exertions to insure its continuance. Your fortune | 
is indeed made, so far as a comfortable home and a rich sup: || 
ply of the comforts and necessuries of life can make it; but 
tan wealth secure to you that undivided, tender affection you 
uow enjoy? No, believe me, a wile’s assiduous endeavors to} 
please her husband is the only way to secure an interest in | 
his affections, 


beeause without a mixture of the latter, the former would 
have no relish. 


SABBATH. 


How still the morning of the hallowed day! 

Mute is the voice of rural labor, hush’d 

The ploughboy’s whistle, and the milkmaid’s song. 
The scythe lies glittering in the dewy wreath 

Of teded grass, mingled with fading flowers, 
What can yield such arich reward for our | That yester morn bloomed waving in the breeze: 
labors as a husband's approving smile? Only ask yoursclf if The faintest sounds attract the ear—the hum 

you are not best satisfied when your mirror reflects your ap- | OF carly bee, the trickling of the dew, 

pearance as neat and becoming? Your husband's attention ' The distant bleating, midway up the hill. 

to his own person gives evidence that he is not indifferent in Calmness seems thron’d on yon unmoving cloud. 
this matter. To him who wanderso’er the upland leas, 

The blackbird’s note comes mellower from the dale, 
And sweeter from the sky the gladsome lark 
Warbles his heav’n-tun’d song; the lulling brook 
Murmurs more gently down the deep-sunk glen; 
While froin yon lowly roof, whose curling smoke 
O’er mounts the mist, is heard, at intervals, 

The voice of psalms, the simple song of praise. 
With dove-like wings peace o’er yon village broods: 
The dizzing mill-wheel rests; the anvil’s din 

Has ceased; all, all around s quietness, 









How inust your neat or slovenly appearance, | 
then, please or disgust him? Reflect, and look forward to the | 
me of evils that may arise from what now appears of so | 
trifling import. Don’t be angry, Hester, you are young, and , 
see not the difficulties which await you. It is my desire that | 
you may profit by the experience of others, rather than pur- 
chase your own tvo dear. Trust not too much to beauty. 
Sickness or accident may injure, if not destroy it. Begin, 
then, to insure that which will be invaluable when heauty 
has faded. Let me beseech you to throw off this indiffer- 
ence and negligence, before you disgust and trifle away the 


and toexpect all the sweet without ever tasting the bitter, pain, but mirth toa prudent man should always be acciden- 
would be most unreasonable; neither ought we to desire it, 


tal. It should naturally arise out of the occasion, seldom be 

laid for it; for those tempers who want mirth to be pleased, 
are like the constitutions which flag without the use of bran- 
| dy. herefore,I say, Ict your precept be, “be easy.” That 
| mind is dissolute and ungoverned, which must be hurried out 
of itself by loud laughter or scnsu‘l pleasure, or else be whol. 
| ly inactive. 


| READING HISTORIES, 
i In reading historics, which is every body’s subject, I used 
|' to consider what kina of men are the authors; which. if per- 
|! sons that profess nothing but mere Icarning, I in and from 
them principally observe and learn the style and language, 
af physicians, I upon that account the rather incline to ered- 
| it what they report of the temperature of the air, of the 
I health and complexion of princes, of wounds and discases; if 
| lawyers, we are from them to take notice of the controver- 
|| sies of right and title, the establishment of laws and civil 
I government, and the like; if divines, the affairs of the church, 
|| ecclesiastical censures, marriages, and dispensations; if cours 
\\tiers, manners and ceremonies; if soldiers, the things that 
properly belong to their trade, and principally the accounts of 
such actions and enterprises, wherein they were personally 
engaged; and if ambassadors, we are to observe their nogo- 
| tiations, intelligences, and practices, and the manner hog 
| they are to be carried on, 
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TO A FRIEND. 
BY ELORA- 


— 


Original. 


Thou art with those that love thee— 
And oh I wonder not, 

If in their joyous presence 
All others are forgot. 


Thy father smileth on thee— 
Thy mother standeth near, 

With gladness in her bosom, 
And in her eye a tear! 


And she so dearly cherished, 
Within whore tender eyes, 

A sister’s love and mothers’s 
In blended beauty rise. 


With her the happy hearted— 
Whose spirit like a bird 
Imparts its merry music 
To each untutored word. 


Once more thy footsteps linger 
Amidst thy southern home— 
Its brightness makes thee marvel 
That thou couldst ever roam. 


The mirth of happy children, 
At play among the flowers, 
Comes o’er thee like sweet langhter 
From fairy-haunted bowers. 


The little joyous beings! 

With dimpled shoulders bare— 
With eyes so soft and starry 

And curls of silken tiair! 


They are the flowers of morning— 
They are the stars of eve— 

They cause us joy and sorrow— 
They bless us and they grieve! 


For while we wate! with triumph 
Their young, unfolding charms, 

We fear lest Death each moment 
Should tear them from our arms. 


Thou hast thy friends around thee— 
Thy smiles are gay and bright;— 

Thy dark eyes flash with pleasure, 
Thy step is free and light. 


Yet sometimes let my image 
A moment claim from thee— 
“We have been friends together,” 
So let us ever be. 


Our paths on earth may sever, 
For who their fate can tell? 

If then we part forever— 
Sweet friend—a sad Furerrell. 


WEEPING. 


Young women are full of tears. They will weep as bit- 
terly for the loss of a new dress, as the loss of an old lover. 


|ENERGY, and he is a made man, put him where you will, || 
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|the realm. The one weeps you in a charitable humor, and 
|the other makes you forced to weep along with him’ Sym- 
|pathy bids us relieve the one, and curiosity prompts us to 
;Suppoit the other. We relicve the beggar when he prefers | 
his claim, and we pay the tragedian beforehand. The one 
| weeps whether he willor not, but the other weeps only when 
| he is well paid for it. 
| Povts are a weeping tribe. They are social in their tears; 
‘they would have the whole world to weep along with them. | 
Their sensibility is so exquisite, and their imagination so fan- 
| tastic, that they make even the material world to sympathise | 
| with their sorrows. 
| The dew on the check of the lily is compared to tears on) 
the cheek of a disconsolate maiden; when it glitters on the | 
| herbage at twilight, it is called the tears of the evening, and i 
| when the sun rises and exhales the dew-drops froin the flow-| 
ers, it is said to wipe away the tears of the morning. Thus | 
we have a weeping day and a weeping night. We have a/| 
‘weeping rocks, weeping willows, weeping waterfalls, weeping | 
'skics, and if any signal of calamity has befallen a great man, | 
| we have, to finish the climax—a weeping world! 

















ENERGY OF CHARACTER. 

| Secing these three words the other day in a paper, we were | 
|struck with the importance of this combination of letters, and | 
‘are induced to dilate somewhat upon them. Energy of char- |; 
‘acter is the plulosopher’s stone of this life, and it should be} 
|engraved npon every heart. It is that which has peopled the 
temple of fame, that which has filled the historic pages with 

| great names, in the civil and military world—that which has | 
| brougiit a race froin barbarism, drawn the veil from science, 
‘and developed the wondrous powers of nature. It makes men 
| great, and it makes men rich. First or last it brings with it} 
|success. Without it, Webster would still have been a New| 
| Hamshire lawyer, Tom Ewing a Buckeye salt boiler, and Ben 
| Franklin a journeyman printer. Without it, Demosthenes | 
| would have stammered on to his grave, and Cincinnattus died 
/a common soldier, Shakspeare would have been shot for 
| presching—Pope died selling tape—Roscoe lived selling beer, 
|‘by the small’—and Bonaparte have gone out of the world a 
Corsican bully. With it, eacn one has not only done much 
for his day and generation; but much for the world in the | 
past, the present, and the future. 

Energy of character will do the same thing for any man | 
in a small way that it has done for those. Give the lawyer 
energy of character, and he will succeed at the bar without | 
talent. It is the secret by which the merchant, the artist, | 
scholar, and the mechanic, arrive at destinction and wealth. 
If they fail once, to try again, no contrary winds bear them 
down; or if down, they will not stay down. The man who 
has energy of character will rise in spite of circumstances, in | 
spite of fortune, and in spite of opposition. Give a man 





———— 
SL 





and surround him by what you will. It is this fact that j 


gives us confidence that the American people will raise from | 
their present depression as soon as the blast has blown over | 








They will weep for anything or for nothing.—They will scold 
you to death for accidentally tearing a new gown, and weep 
for spite that they cannot be revenged on you. They will 
play the coquette in your presence, and weep when you are 
absent. They will weep because they cannot go to a ball, or 
a tea-patty, or because their parents will not permit them to 
run away with a blackguard; and they will weep because 
they cannot have every thing their own way. 

Married women weep to conquer. Tears are the most 
potent arms of matrimonial warfare. Ifa gruff husband has 
abused his wife, she weeps, and he repents and promises bet- 
ter behaviour. How many men have gone to bed in wrath, 
and risen in the morning quite subdued with tears and a cer- 
tain lecture! Women weep to get at their husband’s scerets, 
and they also weep when their own secrets have been reveal-'| 
e4.—They weep through pride, through vanity, through olly,| 
through cunning, and through weakness. They will weep | 


j 
| 
; 
| 
| 





that threw them down. In defiance of Sub-Treasuries, sus- | 
pensions, bad currency, and every other evil that malice and | 
ignorance can fix upon them, the people of this country have | 
energy enough for use and to prosper. He who gives up in|: 
dispair, and cuts away the sheet of his canvass, because he | 
finds contrary winds in his passage, is buta poor navigator. | 


DEATH OF THE HERMIT, 





An inquest was held on the 4th of July inst., over the body | 
of Hope Peterkin, a Scotchman, aged about 45 years, found | 
drowned in the Passaic River, a short distance below this city. | 
It appeared by the evidence of some boys on the shore at the | 
time, that he went in to bathe, and swam out into the middle | 
of the river and attempted to return, but soon sung out for | 
help and began to sink, and before assistance could reach him | 
disappeared. His body was recovered ina short time, but} 
too late to save his life. The verdict of the Jury was “acci-! 








language of those best acquainted with him one of the ho. 
estest men living. In‘his youth he had received a liberal eg. 
ucation and was a first rate scholar. He spent most of his 
time in reading and writing. His remarks on certain pas. 
sages of the Bible written in the margin show that he was no 
stranger to its contents. He left no property, excepting 
great number of letters from his friends and corretpondenty 
in this country and in Europe, and a large bundle of many. 
scripts of his own writing. Hope had never been married, 
and the reason he gave for remaining single, was, that he had 
been engaged to a lady in Scotland, and never, to the day of 


| his death, did he abandon the idea of yet being able to re. 


turn and fulfil his engagement with her. 
Newark N. J. Eagh. 
oOo 


INES. 


BY aLICE MORTIMER. 


Original. 


Oh what to me are the pleasures gay 
Of fashion’s brilliant hall, 

They gladden a moment —and pass away 
As the word’s that deceit lets fall 

Who bows at the altar of worldly joy, 
And rests his affection there, 

Will find that the blightings of hope, destroy, 
Like the “canker of despair.” 


But I love to geze on the clear blue sky, 
In the quiet hour of night, 

To watch from my lattice, each star on high, 
As it looks from its dwelling-place bright. 
Oh! I love when the pale moon's silvery beam, 

Falls gently o’er hillock and dale, 
To gaze on the mirror-like face of the stream 
That joyously winds thro’ the vale. 


For there is a charm in the silence deep— 
In the hush of the midnight hour— 

There are feelings which then o’er the spirit cree 
With a soft, and restless power; 

Which tell to the soul as the upturn’d eye 
Glances o’er the brightness of heaven, 

Of a purer sphere far above the blue sky 
Where “rest to the weary is.given.” 


Then, give to me the unclouded sky, 
Of a balmy, summer night— 

For I love the blinking of stars on high, 
As they swim in the firmament bright: 

I care no more for the joy that dwells 
In the throngs of the festive gay, 

But give me the light of the sky which tells 
Of a brighter happier day. 








LOGIC. 


He was in logic a great critic, 
Profoundly skill’d in analytic; 
He could distinguish, and divide 
A hair ’twixt south and south-west side; 
On either which he wouid dispute, 
Confute, change hands, and still confute: 
He'd undertake to prove, by force 
Of argument a man’s no horse: 
He'd prove a buzzard is no fowl, 
And that a lord may be an ow]; 
A calf an elderman, a goose a justice, 
And rooks committce-men and trustees. 
He’d run in debt by disputation, 
And pay with ratiocination: 
All this by syllogism true, 
In mood and figure he would do.—Butler 








RELIGION. 


for a husband's misfurtuncs, while they scold him. A wou-|! dental death by drowning while bathing in the river.” Hope i Religion is the great ornament and glory of human nature 
was the son of a Scotch Presbyterian clergyman, and came to!! that which principally distinguishes men from the interior 
this country to seek his fortune about 19 years ago. He I orders of creatures, and upon which alone are grounded all the 
first established himself in the Bleaching business at the | hopes of life and happiness hereaft hen this short and 
, ° ’ piness hereafter, when 

another. The ‘Widow of Ephesus,’ bedewed the grave of|, English Neighborhood in Bergen County; but not succeeding } ane life shall be passed away. In a matter of so great 
to his satisfaction, disposed of his property there and went to | importance, therefore, ‘tis very wonderful that any man who 


man will weep over the dead body of her husband, while her 
vanity will ask her neighbors, how she is fitted with her| 
mournings. She weeps for one husband, that she may get|| 


her spouse with one eye, while she squintcd love to a young}, 
soldier with the other. | 
Drunkards are much given to weeping. They will shed|| 
tears of bitter repentance this moment, and sin the next. 
i no uncommon thing to hear them cursing the effects of | 
intemperance, while they are poising the cup of indulgence 
and gasping to gulp down its contents. | 
The beggar and the tragedian weep for a livelihood: they, 
ean coin tears and make them pass for the current money o: 





the South. 1 


all his property. He became disheartened, dejected and 


Here he fell into the hands of sharpers and lost | calls himself a reasonable creature, should be careless and 


: . indifferent; careless whether he has any religion or none; 
It// disgusted with the world, and wandered from place to place || gigerent whether his religion, when he does possess any be 


until he finally reached Newark aboutsix years ago. He ob-' true or false; careless when he has embraced the true religion 
tained permission to build himself a small hut in the woods || whether he makes any improvement in his practice, answer~ 
near the Passaic River, where he lived a secluded hermit’s able to it or no. 


life entirely alone, occasionally working for the neighbors to 
enable him to procure the necessaries of life. Hewas, in the 


oo 
No man is wise or safe but he that is honest. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


sgn Old Man’s Reminiscences,’ by W. Henry Carpenter, was received 
qo0 late for tiis week’s issue. I¢ shall appear in our next. 

ae Bride of Roslin Crag,’ by Cygnus, is a tale of thrilling interest, and 
jt shall enrich the next number of the Monument. 

Uf ‘Proteus’ will leave a copy of the work he speaks of at the office, so 
that we may examine it, we willattend to his communication. 

aders will find in to-day’s paper the conclusion of ‘Philip the Wam- 
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BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, JULY 28, 1838. 
— - = SS SS 
BaLTIMORE ARTISTS.—-It is pleasing to the native of Bulti-| 


more, who feels interested in her prosperity and improve- | 


ment, to witness the advancements her enterprising citizens 
have recently made in literature and the arts. Baltimore has 


long been regarded as a city of traders, so entirely devoted | 


to their money-making purstiits, that they had but a moder- 
ste portion of time to devote to mental improvement, or in 
the encouragement of the refinements which give interest 
and character to other places. 


we intend to speak of affairs as we find them at the present 


line. The people of Baltimore, as we have hinted, appear | 


to be awakening to the importance of cultivating in some 


degree, the refinement and clegancies, which, while they 
exalt the mind, improve society in general, and give a higher | 


tone to friendly and suciable intercourse. Occasionally, we 


can even find a merchant who can, for a time, dispense with 
the duties of his counting house, and seek recreation in some 


mental enjoyment, which is calculated to render him a more 
valuable member of the community, and far more interesting 


to his family and other associations. The lawyer and me., 
chanic, also, in a greater degree than formerly, devote their. 
time and means to the support of measures of improvement, 


and in many instances, we find them, with their wives and 
daughters, at the balls of ornamental and useful enlighten- 
ment. 

The location of Baltimore, and the splendid scenery which 
nature has thrown around her, and which may scarcely be, 
surpassed in the world, would seem to be sufficient to arouse | 
her inhabitants, to the encouragement and study of some- 
thing more refined and more refining, than the counting’ 
house, the office and the workshop. And when we consider, 
that the man, who, though he may he ever so arduous in the| 
pursuit of wordly weal, is but little better than an infidel, if 
he neglects to avuil himself of the resources of instruction 
and continues to deprive his family of the means of men-. 
tal improvement, we are amazed that he shonld have so far 
forgotten his high responsibilities, as to be willing to walk | 






. . | 
How far this view of matters! 
may be correct or incorrect, it is not our purpose to inquire; 


'| of ner own sons, who has occupied several years in studying in | 


|| cities, will be here in a short time, and add _ his talents to the | 
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him as being considered abroad as 
the great American artist; the author of 
Horse.” We are somewhat surprised at so extraordinary a 


more so, perhaps, because of our having seen nothing of a 
historical character from Mr. West’s pencil—in fact we have 
seen nothing but his portraits, and if we may be allowed to 
| offer a critical contrast between him and Mr. Trott in this 
| line, we should say that Mr. Trott’s specimens exhibit the 
|| artist—Mr. West’s the painter, who exposes more of the glare 
of colors than a deep study of his profession, and that there 
|is no comparison in point of merit between their works, 
Mr. Trott, it is true, confines his works principally to the 
miniature line, but even in this difficult department he dis- 
plays the labor of a master hand. We have been in Mr. 
| West’s room, and are candid to confess that, however 
| inuch we might have been pleased with his paintings, we | 
saw no picture there that would compare asa work of art | 
| with the portrait of Forrest, executed by Mr. Wattles, who | 
has been longer a member of our community, perhaps, than | 
'lany other portrait painter now in our city. 

|| Of Mr. Miller, the American very justly speaks in high || 
ilterms. We examiaed his scenes of the “far west,” and were | 
‘'much pleased with them; we do not wish to be severely | 
\ critical in these matters, but we thought that even in these, | 
we discovered more of the painter than the artist. The true | 
artist, would have endeavored,—aye, not only endeavored— 
he would have given us nature in her dress of glorious green 
bathing her mountains and her vallies in the light of heaven, | 
‘when unadorned, adorned the most,” but it would appear 
as though the painter, in studying effect, mingled colors on 
his canvass such as nature never wears in such subjects as 
he has chosen, and under the circumstances represented. 
The glare of the Italian which he seems to imitate, is not na- 
| ture, and this imitation we would object to, as it is injurious 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the worthy successor of | 
“Death on the Pale | 


compliment from the scientific editor of the American,—the || tles, of Fayette street, both of which, in our opinion, are 






¢ulated to reflect an enduring reputation on his native land 
Some days since our atteution was drawn to a picture of Mr. 
Forrest, and one of a friend of our own, done by Mr. Wat. 





highly creditable to that artist. Not having examined many 
of Mr. W's paintings, we cannot speak with confidence of 


| his general style and inanner, but certainly the pieces above 


referred to are of decided excellence, es well in point of re 
semblance to their originals, as of judiciousness and skill in 
the application of the coloring. Nor should we omit to men- 
tion among the candidates for celebrity in this department of 
the arts, Mr. Jackson, some of whose portraits that we have 
seen, are distinguished by the correctness of the likenesses 
which they present. There are others whose pictures have’ 
merit, and who will doubtless receive at the hands of a dis- 
cerning community the encouragement which they descrve, 
but without entering into further detail, we will conclude by 
saying that whilst the artists above named have their peculiar 
excellencics, which will be properly appreciated by their re- 
spective admirers, they present jointly a stock of talent that 
does great honor to the land of their nativity, and shows of 
what American genius is capable, with proper encourage 
ment.” 


MAN AND WOMAN. 


BY W. IRVING. 





It is a common practice by those who have ‘outlived the 
susceptibility of early feeling, or have been brought up in 
the gay heartlessness of dissipated life, to laugh at all love 
stories, and to treat the tales of romantic passion as mere 
fictions of novelists and poets. My observations on human 
nature have induced me to think otherwise. They have con- 
vinced me that, however the surface of the character may 
be chilled and frozen by cares of the world, or cultivated inte 
mere smiles by the arts of society, still there are dormant 





to the reputation of the artist; the genius which Mr. Miller 
displays in his efforts, if confined strictly to the realities of | 
his subjects, would render him one of the first painters in | 
the land. 

Baltimore truly begins to flourish her artists, and Baltimo- || 
reans, we trust, will support them handsomely. Ruckle, one 


| 





|Europe, spending much of his time in Rome and other | 
stock which is increasing in a degree, creditable alike to art- 1 
ists and the city they ornament. } 


The following tribute to the Arts and their supporters we | 
copy from the Battimore American: | 


“It affords us pleasure to note the progress of the Arts in| 


fires lurking in the depth of the coldest bosom, which, when 
once enkindled, become ‘impetuous, and are sometimes deso- 
lating in their effects. Indeed, I am a true believer in the 


| blind deity, and go to the full extent of his doctrines. Shall 


I confess it? 1 believe in broken hearts and the possibility 
of dying of disappointed love. I do not, however, consider 
it a malady often fatal to my sex; but I firmly believe that it 
withers down many a lovely woman into an early grave. 
Man is the creature of interest and ambition. His nature 
leads him forth into the struggle and bustle of the world. 
Love is but the embellishment of his early life, or a song 
piped in the interval of the acts. He seeks for fame, for for- 
tune, for space in the world’s thought, and dominion over 


‘his fellow men. But a woman’s whole life is a history of 


the affections. T'he heart is her world, it is there her ambi- 





our country, and more especially in our own city, end our || 
omission to do so on all occasions that present themselves, | 
| must be referred to any other cause than a want of interest, « 
| We should be doing ourselves injustice were we not to men- i 
‘tion with marked distinction the highly finished and exquis-# 





tion strives for empire, it is there her avarice strikes for hid- 
den treasures. She sends forth her sympathies on adventure; 
she embarks her whole soul in the traffic of affection; and if 
shipwrecked, her cause is hopeless—tor it is a bankruptcy ef 
the heart. 


through life, distinguished for nothing but his application to | itely conceived pictures of Mr. West, whose room is on Bal- 1 Toa man, the disappointment of love may occasion some 
 timore street, and at this time contains many likenesses of | bitter pangs; it wounds some feelings of tenderness— it 

The march of improvement, however, is onward. The | our most distinguished citizens, ‘This we do with the more blasts some prospects of felicity; but he is an active being; 
thing has begun—has progressed, and the fact, that a larger | pleasure, inasmuch as Mr. W.'has conferred much honor on he may dissipate his thoughts in the whirl of varied occupa- 
number of artists, have lately located themselves in our || this his native land, by the impressions made by his produc- tion, or may plunge into the tide of pleasure; or, if the scene 
midst, than have been among us at any former period, af- tious in Europe, where, during a residence of seventeen, of disappointment be too full of painful associations, he can 
fords us foundation for higher hopes, and brighter prospects | years, he acquired great reputation. Bearing the same name | shift his abode at will. But woman’s is comparatively a fixed, 
of success. The establishment of an Academy of the Fine, as the author of “Death on the Pale Horse,” Mr. W, has 
Arts, and gallery of paintings, statuary, &c. is not the least been considered abroad as the worthy successor of the great 
among the recent enterprizes that have engaged the attention American artist in the branch of his profession to which his 
of Baltimoreans, and we sincerely hope, that amid the bus. | attention has been particularly directed, and we are happy to 
le which is making in coach ines, rail roads, polites and | say has reccived the best assurances of the highest apprecia- 
other matters, that we may find opportunity to set up the || tion on the part of his countrymen since his return home. 


business, and his shrewdness in deuling. 


thing in handsome style. There is ecarcely any experiment |Of Bordley we are also proud as a native of Maryland, and 


of more importance, if rightly considered, than the perma- ‘as an artist whose talents and gentlemanly deportment place 
Rent establishment of this gallery. Its utility might be! him high in the esteem of all who know him professionally 
Proved in many ways, but we have neither time nor space | or in his private capacity. In young Miller our city possesses veins. Her rest is broken, the sweet refreshment of slecp is 
{0 do it now: we intend this paper for another purpose, and | an artist, who, independently of his having been born and 
lust hasten to the object we had in view, namely, that of educated among us, has very high claims to consideration 


“ying a few words in regard to some of our artists. 


In an article which appeared in the Baltimore American a’! painting from his earliest youth, Mr. M. has not only enjoyed 


few days since, we find very favorable mention made of the advantages of foreign study, with the works of the grea 


a secluded and a meditative life. She is more the companion 
of her own thoughts and feelings; and if they are turned to 
ministers of sorrow, where shall she look for consolation? 
If unhappy in her love, her heart is like some fortress that 
has been captured, and sacked, and abandoned, and left deso- 
late. With her the desire of the heart has failed. The great 
charm of existence is at an end. She neglects all the chcer- 
ful exercises which gladden the spirits, quickens the pulses, 
and sends the title of life in healthful carrents through the 


poisoned by melancholy dreams—“dry sorrow drinks her 
blood,” until her enfeebled frame sinks under the slightest 


| on the score of professional excelience. Devoting himself to external injury. Look for her, after a little while, and yau 


find friendship weeping over her untimely grave, and won. 
dering that one, who but lately glowed with all the radiance 


several of the artists of this city, but we louked over it in | Italian and other European masters for his models, but at a of health and beauty, should so speedily be brought duwn to 


vain for the names of B. Trott, esq. and Miss Peale. We re- | later period, and with the benefit of a matured judgment, he 


“darkness andto worm.” You will be told of some wintry 


fard Mr. Trott as one of the first artists in the country; he||has travelled through remote sections of the “Far West,” | chill, some casual indisposition that laid her low; but few 


is y i ist i | 
not only a painter, but an artist in every sense of the| 
term, he seems to kno 


V 


: 1 ee 5 
w his business as well in its anatomy asin || tains and other scenery that do him much honor. Of these 


ts chemistry, not only in the tact of mingling colors, which || views several may at present be secn at the store of Messrs. i many bright eyes grow dim!—how many soft cheeks grow 


where he has succeeded in giving views of the Rocky Moun- 


know of the mental malady that previously sapped her 
strength and made her so easy a prey to the spoiler. How 


ne often attracts the eye, and diverts attention from 'Palmer & Ce. and at the artist’s rooms, Baltimore street. | pale!—how many lovely forms fade away into the tomb, vie- 
‘ “ceper and more scientific departments of the art. The| Judging from the production of Mr. M’s pencil that have || tims of blasted hopes, and withered joy! 
. . | ° . . . 
"more American, in referring to a few of the artists of|| come under our notice, we have no hesitation in saying that 


thig city, ranks Mr. West among the foremost, and speaks of Jin him the country possesses an artist whose talents are cal-4 be grove; graceful in its form, bright in its foilage, but with 


Woman is like some tender tree, the pride and beauty of 











































































































the worm preying at its heart. We find it suddenly withgr- \ 
ing when it shopld be most fresh and luxuriant. We see it | 
drooping its branches to the earth, and shedding leaf by leaf, | 
until, wasted and perished away, it falls even in the stillness || 
of the forest; and, as we muse over the beautiful ruin, we | 
strive in vain to recollect the blast or thunderbolt that could i 
have smitten it with decay. ! 
I have seen many instances of women thus disappearing i 
gradually from the earth, and have repeatedly fancied that I |, 
could trace their death through the various declensions of iI 
consumption, cold, debility, languor, and melancholy, until || 
I reached the first symptom of disappointed love. The can- | 
ker-worm of grief preys slowly, but alas! too sure upon the || 
heart of its devoted victim. Its ravages are unnoticed by the i 
casual observer, but the kecn and discerning eye of the hu. | 
man mind—that most mysterious emanation from the creative || 
powers of the Almighty—discovers in the half-checked sigh, H 
the softestarting tear, the heavy cloud of sorrow casting its || 
shadows upon the brow, the occasional lapse into melancholy 
—and anon, the forced unnatural bursts of, apparently, high | 
spirits—sure tokens of mental consumption which bids defi- | 
ance to the life-reviving powers of medicine, to the utmost | 
care and skill of the ablest physician. Wo, then, be to thut 
man who trifles with the human heart as it were a thing of | 
light import—who, having sought till he obtained the ans- | 
wering looking of love from woman’s eye”—that undeniable | 
proof of the return of his affection—casts aside, as valueless, | 
the heart he then knows to be his own. No word of reproach | 
from the injured one may assail his ear, and this absence of 
reproof from without may lull the accusations of his inward 
monitor, but he may rest assured, that in the eye of God, he 
is regarded as a murderer! His strict tables of justice admit 
not of the palliations that man will conjure up to clear him | 
in his own eyes; and this he will fecl when Reason, asserting | 
her sway over his passions convinces him of the cruclty and | 
injustice of his conduct. He will then scek to hide his head 
from every shame. But his remorse is now in vain for 
her whom Death has already secured as his prize; no earthly 
power can reanimate the heart now cold in the grave; and 
and the conviction that she, whom his neglect and unkindness | 
sent to the tomb is now forever beyond the reach of repara-_ 
tion, embitters reflection to the last moment of his existence. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy Youth.” 
As that which is learned in youth, is more permanently fix- || 
ed in the mind than what is acquired in more advanced years, || 
it should remind us all, and especially youth, that those things || 
which are of the highest interest to human welfare should be |: 
sought and obtained, before the mind becomes crowded with \ 
a multitude of worldly care, and transitory concernments.— | 
“Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.”— | 
This of all subjects ot numan contemplation, is of the greatest | 
moment. Think on God; meditate on his consummate wisdom, | 
knowledge, power and goodness—and endeavor to realize that | 
nothing unlike God, can promote the happiness of rational be- ! 
ings. By endcavoring to acquire wisdom, we endeavor toim- 
itate our heavenly Father —By exerting all our abilities to | 
gain useful knowledge, we scem to approximate to the Divine H 
character. By rising above the weakness of fleshly passions, || 

we seem to attain divine strength. And by exercising a spirit 
of universal love and goodness, we imitate that attribute of Di- | 
vinity which gives worth and dignity to all the rest. Let the | 
youthful mind be sown with these acquirements, and general- | 
ly speaking, the harvest will be plenteous in old age. 
akan: | 


A SIMILITUDE. 


iL 
i! 





! 
| 
Whenever any casualty befalls a mole hill, how speedily the H 
little ants gather in droves around the spot, and with what | 
assiduity do they labor to repair the damage which their min- 
iature pyramid has sustained. Or when the comb is broken 
and partially removed froma well-stored hive, with what in- | 
creased ardor do the bees ply themselves to the task of recon- 
structing their cells and storing them afresh with delicious 
nectar. Nota solitary tenant of these insect habitations re-' 
mains an idle spectator of the scene before him; and even- 
they, whose apartments have not been disturbed, lend their 
aid with the same alacrity as though they were employed on 
works {rom which they alone were to reep the advantage. 
Need any thing be adced to exhibit the moral which this 
lesson from nature is fitted to teach? May not the despon- 
ding be instructed from the insect tribes, to forget their dis- | 


p:ir, and begin afresh to lay a foundation for future use? to! to the hieroglyphics, he demonstrated at once, that this tem- | 
liy it better than before—with better materials, and less sub |' ple, with its zodiac, was built in the time of the Roman Em- | 
an to the casualties of flood or flame? It cannot be done at ! perors, that the sculptured figures on it were simply astrolog- | 
‘once, but “time conquers all things,” and with diligence, and \! ical, and had nothing to do with astronomy or chronology.| 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE 








THE CATACOMBS. 


BY LUCY SEYMOUR. 
Original. 


Caverns where thousands sleep, 
Nameless, unknown, 

Dreary are ye and deep, 
And dark and lone. 


Sands of the desert haste, 
From view to hide, 

Those ruins midst the waste 
Those wrecks of pride. 


Crumble ye ancient stones, 
Swiftly away, 

Marking the place of bones 
And skulls, why stay? 


The spirits are not here, 
They long have fied, 

And strangers have no tear, 
O’er bones to shed. 


They mark with curious eye, 
Perhaps disgust, 

The skeletons which lie, 
Turning to dust. 


Then haste, ye sands, to creep, 
Around the spot, 
And let those relics sleep, 
Unseen—forgot. 
TO A LOCK OF E. W'S, 


BY JOS. S. E. ROCHESTER. 


HAIR. 


Original. 





Thou beautiful remembrance, 
Of one Llove so dearly, 
Since I can look no more on her 
I'll view the oft and nearly; 
And with each silent, earnest gaze 
I'll live again my by-gone days. 
I look, and borne on fancy’s wing 
I visit her at even tide 
As wont, and hear her sweetly sing, 
Whilst lingering by her side; 
And O! what various visions sweep, 
Like fleeting dreams of one asleep, 
Before my sight; how many a feeling 
Throngh my brain is quickly stealing 
Of love and hope and dull despair, 
Mingling in assemblage there! 
I look; the Jurid tell-tale tear 
Unbidden down my cheek has come, 
Would that my gaze could bring her here, 
Or reach her in her peaceful home. 
Elkridge June, 1838. 


STANZAS. 


BY J. A. YOUNG, 


Original. 


The light we saw at twilight dying 
Along the tranquil evening sky, 

Was but the type of joys, that flying, 
Are only valued as they fly. 


Friendship is like that twilight ray 
That lent to evening all its light, 

*Tis lost amid the glare of day, 
But sheds a halo round our night. 


Itcomes not with the giddy throng 

That bask but in our noon of pleasure; 
Tis breathed not in bach’nal song, 

It flows notin the wine-cup’s measure. 


But when those friends have died or fled— 
When sorrow flings her mantle,o’er us, 
Her steady light in mildly shed— 
A warning beacon seut before us. 
Benedict M.d. 





= epcsessens 
LEARNED FOLLY. 


When Bonaparte invaded Egypt, his scientifie attendants 


' discovered on the ceiling of the temple of Denderah, a sculp- | 
In their , 


tured zodiac, containing many hieroglyphic figures. 
learned investigations, they learned that this presented the 
aspect of the heavens some 15,000 vears ago; and fixed the 


origin of the zodiac and the temple far beyond the time of | 
creation. In 1821 this zodiac was detached from the ceiling, 


and brought with immense labor to Paris, where it attracted 
the universal gaze of the learned and unlearned. “The 
zodiac,” said the infidels of Paris, “has destroyed the outhor- 
ity of the Bible.” But when Champollion discovered the key 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 











CREDIT. 


“If youth but knew the fatal misery that they are entailing 
jon themselves the moment they accept a pecuniary credit 4, 
j whic they are not entitled, how they would start in their 
|eareer! How pale they would turn?—How they would trem- 
| ble and clasp their hands in agony at the precipice on which 
| they are disporting! Debt is the prolific mother of folly and 
| rime; it taints the course of life in all its streams, Henee 
|so many unhappy mariages, so many prostituted pens, and 
| venal politicians! It is a small begining but a giant’s growth 
| and strength. . 
| When we make the monster we make our master, who 
| haunts us at all hours, and his whip of scorpious is foreyer 
in our sight. The slave hath no overseer so severe. Faustus 

when he signed the bond with blood, did not secure a doom 
| more terrific.” 
} We clip the above paragraph from the Cincinnati Gazetta, 
where it appears as a selection, and of course meets with the 
|| approbation of its editor, although the Gazzette is a most 
| strenuous supporter of the “credit system., Nevertheless, the 

iessons conveyed are sound and true, and should be deeply 
| impressed upon the minds of old and young. Those who 
| scrupulously avoid going in @ebt are always the most inde- 
| pendent in feeling and action. They are elevated above the 
| vicissitudes of trade, can laugh at panics and revulsions and 
| need not cringe to bank directors for favors. They always 
| know what they are worth, live within their means, defraud 
| no one, and sleep quietly without the fear of duns or the ap 
|| paritions of sheriffs haunting the slumber—Nashville Union 








_ That was a beautiful picture, which we recently heard 
painted by an eloquent clergyman, of the revelation of God 
in childhood. ‘Look,” said he, in substance, “at that revela. 
| tion, in the first opening form of humanity; at that infant 
|, being—that child-angel, all innocency, gladness, loveliness, 
There it is, quite helpless, and almost unconscious; and yet it 
filleth the whole dwelling, to the very roof-tree, with music 
and joy. No toy for childhood like that; no treasure for pa- 
| rental aficction—no treasure of wishes like that. There it 
| lies, in the narrow space of an infant’s cradle, and yet it 
filleth the whole house with its presence. There is resort to 
it, from time to time, as if it were something enshrined. 
| Childhood, and age, and manly hope, and matron beauty, 
bend over it. I could almost fancy,” added the speaker, “it 
were in worship at that fair, pure shrine of the all creating 
goodness.” We could not but think, as we heard these ad- 
' mirable and touching sentences, and saw the wari tear start 
to the eyes of a bereaved young mother, sitting near us, of 
_the Roman line, “Quam Deus amat, moritur adolescens;” 
| and of that kindred thought of Bulwer: “Why mourn for the 
young? Better that the light cloud should fade away in the 
morning’s breath, than travel through the weary day, to ga- 
| ther in darkness, and end in storm.” Who should lament, 
when “child angels” are “taken from the evil to come,” and 
translated from their infant cradles to heaven? 


“Where, with day-beams around them playing, 
They their Father’s face shall see, 

And shall hear him gently saying, 
“Little children, come to me!’” 

The toils, the trials, the pains of a long life, often find their 
end only in a large coffin—that cradle in which our second 
childhood is rocked to sleep. How much truth is conveyed 
in that simple stanza, carved by a fend parent upon the hum- 
ble headstone of his child’s grave: 

“He tasted of life's bitter cup, 
Refused to drink the portion up; 


But turned his little head aside, 
Disgusted with the taste, and died.” 


FREEDOM. 
These teach in homespun clothes, with tastes refin’d 
To dine on humble food, but feast the mind; 
To dare be poor and free, with just disdain, 
To scoru tie wretch that drags a willing chain; 
In proper bounds iny wishes te confine, 
Though disappointed never to ropine; 
With silence and contempt unmov’d to see 
The flatvrer or buffoon preferred to me; 
To eat at common hours, nor fasting wait, 
| That other folks may see me dine in state; 
For pride convenience never to forego, 
Or sacrifice a substance to a show. 


| 


‘| 
Absence lessens small passions and increases great one, 
,as the wind extinguishes tapers, and kindles fire. 


It is impossible that an ill-natured man can have 8 publis 


‘agsidvity, and perseverence, wanders, that we do not antici-|} And thus fell witha shock, the baseless fabric which infidelity || spirit; for how should he love ten thousand men who never 
/ had raised against the Bible. 


pate, may yet be achieved.—Cir. Obs. 


loved one. 








